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11. — Poem, spoken at Cambridge, before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of Harvard University, August 21th, 1840. By 
Francis C. Gray. Boston : Charles C. Little & 
James Brown. 8vo. pp. 36. 

We are glad to see this excellent production published in 
so beautiful a form. It is a poem of a grave and didactic 
character, carefully written, and polished to a degree quite 
unusual in these times. The style is nervous and vigorous 
English, utterly free from the affectation, and intensity, and 
vagueness of most poetry of the present age. The thought is 
solid, well-weighed, and important ; and the versification, in 
general, very elegant and harmonious. The good old heroic 
couplet has been judiciously selected by Mr. Gray, and he has 
shown himself a master of its beautiful rhythm and cadence. 
The march of the verse strikes us as resembling that of Cow- 
per in his minor pieces, more than that of any other standard 
poet. The spirit of the composition is thoroughly patriotic 
and American ; and this we rejoice to see, for Mr. Gray is 
deeply read in the literature of Europe, and knows, by per- 
sonal observation, what there is attractive in foreign associa- 
tions and foreign modes of life. His mind is richly stored with 
various and accurate knowledge, gathered by study and travel; 
and he can judge, if any man can, what sources of poetical in- 
spiration are to be found in American history and scenery, as 
compared with Europe. The glowing strain, that patriotic 
feeling dictates to so enlightened a mind as Mr. Gray's, can- 
not fail to make a strong impression. 

The following passage will convey an idea of the character- 
istic vigor and purity of the composition. 

" A trade ! — to man new virtues to impart, 
And mould and guide at will the human heart ; 
High, like Tyrtaius, on the watchtower stand, 
The patriot spirit rouse, and save the land ; 
Or with a wing of fire through nature rove, 
People the air, the ocean, and the grove ; 
Make hill and vale with strains of rapture ring, 
Give tongues to trees, and soul to every thing ; 
Or, nobler still, truth's vestal torch display, 
Which pours upon the mind its moral ray, 
Gleams on that page, which tells of guilt forgiven, 
Allures the erring pilgrim back to heaven, 
And, to no single soil its beams confined, 
Shines a directing star to all mankind ! 
Not all Peru could buy the breath divine, 
Nor India's wealth the power to write a line. 
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Fond hope, to mock by glittering gold's display 
The kindling radiance of the god of day ; 
On Memnon's lyre to cast a mimic light, 
And bid it sound, when all around is night. 
Pensions, bestowed where no Apollo fires, 
Are vain, — superfluous if his breath inspires. 
Hid in the shade, or basking in the light, 
The genuine poet cannot choose but write. 
Vain are the Muse's efforts to control 
The voice prophetic struggling in her soul ; 
Through her whole frame its sacred impulse flies, 
Full of the god, — she breathes it, though she dies." 

— pp.9, 10. 

The poet thus replies to the complaint, that imagination is 
exhausted, and there can be nothing new. 

" All is achieved ! — Why thus, ere Milton sung, 
From mouth to mouth the withering descant rung. 
' We live too late. The ancient poets claim 
The highest summits of the hill of fame ; 
And all, to which the moderns can aspire, 
Is not to emulate them, but admire.' 
Thus before Virgil wrote, whose lines survive 
The world's Imperial Mistress, and shall live 
Till time her very ruins shall destroy, 
And Rome become as fabulous as Troy, 
The critic bade aspiring bards beware, 
And Homer view with wonder and despair. 
And thus, ere Homer reared that pile sublime, 
Whose adamantine fabric laughs at time, 
A thousand timid voices joined the cry ; 
'All monuments of human power must die, 
Toil as we will, be prosperous as we can, 
All, all must perish, like their maker man.' 

" Yet not for this did they relax their force, 
Or lag one instant in their generous course ; 
Nor ever will the genuine son of song, 
Who feels the powers, that to his art belong. 
Where deep in thought, and shunning vulgar light, 
The Muse in secret meditates her flight, 
Though Doubt arid Fear may whisper at her side, 
And Pleasure court, and Ridicule deride, 
She heeds them not, but, once the impulse given, 
Springs from the dust, aud wings her way to heaven ; 
No lure, no menace can her flight restrain, 
And Envy coils around her wings, — in vain." — pp. 17, 18. 

We cannot leave this poem without giving the finely-drawn 
characters of Kirkland and Bowditch. 
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" Such she now mourns, and more, since he is gone, 
Who o'er yon halls so long illustrious shone, 
Kirkland; — in wisdom clad, by genius graced, 
And sportive humor, and unerring taste, 
With power at once to rule, instruct, and please, 
Mild dignity, and unaffected ease. 
He stooped to lead the humblest on his way, 
His bounteous hand was open as the day, 
He roused indifference, recklessness controlled, 
And cheered the timid, and o'erawed the bold ; 
In swift obedience all were proud to move, 
The bonds of discipline made light by love. 

" And in the sacred desk, how apt to teach ! 
Clothing in rare felicity of speech 
His thoughts, original, acute, profound, 
He seemed to scatter truth and wisdom round, 
While every ear in rapt attention hung, 
To catch the treasures dropping from his tongue. 

" In social life not less his worth appeared, 
By all, who knew him, honored and revered ; 
With careless air, yet penetrating ken, 
Gifted to look quite through the deeds of men, 
Their hidden feelings, motives, thoughts he knew, 
Measured their strength, and saw their weakness too ; 
Yet ne'er, — how few thus gifted to refrain, — 
Ne'er did he touch that weakness to give pain, 
Nor rend its veil away, — but, all the while, 
Saw through its folds with pity or a smile. 

" His writiugs with his character agree, 
Stamped with an elegant simplicity. 
And though clouds, gathering o'er his closing day, 
In darkness hid the intellectual ray, 
The brief eclipse is now for ever past, 
And his worn spirit finds its home at last. 
The record of his mild and brilliant reign „ 

In Harvard's annals will its rank retain, 
And, while her walls shall stand or name survive, 
So long his memory and his praise shall live. 

" Nor less she earlier mourned, when Bowditch gave, 
His soul to heaven, his body to the grave. 
We wept not then, as when compelled to shed 
Untimely tears o'er some Marcellus dead, 
Preeminent in talents and in fame, 
Only to be an earlier, surer aim 
For death, — a greener garland for the tomb ; — 
Wept not as erst o'er manhood's early doom, 
When Buckminster, our ornament and pride, 
Ardent M°Kean, accomplished Thacher died, 
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When fete the bright career of Ashmun crossed, 
And Frisbie's fervid eloquence was lost 
Then might you weep, beholding beams so bright 
Eclipsed at noon, and midday turned to night ; 
But not for him, who closed with placid ray 
The tranquil evening of a well-spent day, 
And, all life's honors earned, its duties done, 
Sank in full radiance, like a cloudless sun. 

" We wept not him, who, even from boyhood's prime, 
Felt the inestimable worth of time, 
Who threw no opportunity away, 
Nor ever once, like Tilus, lost a day. 
He never failed to find, whate'er befell, 
Time to do all things, and to do them well. 
Was but a scheme for public good displayed, 
His the best counsel, most efficient aid ; 
And 'mid the busy world's cares, toil, and strife, 
His leisure bore the harvest of a life, 
A work, that on his name sheds long renown, 
And adds a jewel to his country's crown. 

" From earliest youth, upon himself alone 
Depending, none he feared, he flattered none, 
But showed, throughout his life's consistent plan, 
The self-reliance, that makes man a man ; 
Fearlessly followed what he thought was right, 
And did whate'er he did — with all his might. 

" To latest age, he kept the stainless truth, 
The modesty, the playfulness of youth ; 
With rock-like firmness, joined to liveliest zeal, 
Calm to resolve, but oh, how quick to feel, 
Too frank to feign, too shrewd to be beguiled, 
' In wit a man, simplicity a child,' 
Free from suspicion, selfishness, or art, 
He spoke and acted only from the heart. 

" His was the life, the real sage to bless, 
A life of high exertion, and success. 
His was the death, the sage's life to crown ; 
Calm, grateful, full of trust, he laid him down, 
'Mid those he best loved, and who loved him best ; 
And happy in their love he sank to rest, 
While even their grief was mixed with joy and pride, 
To think he thus had lived, and thus had died." 

— pp. 32-35. 

The general character of this poem may be fairly judged 
by the passages we have given. It has a few tame and pro- 
saic lines ; but it is, for the most part, strong, picturesque, 
and brilliant. 
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